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ABSTRACT 



A study assessed whether community college students revise 
their writing more effectively if they are supported during the revision 
learning process by comments that point out the writing flaws in their texts 
and then provide suggestions on how to revise these flaws. Subjects, 28 
first- and second-year students enrolled in an Introduction to Literature 
class, revised a total of 5 personal essays taken from a popular freshman 
composition textbook. The essays had no spelling, punctuation, or grammar 
problems. Half the subjects (the experimental group) read and revised essays 
that had flaws identified and described, the other half (the control group) 
were told the essays contained problems in development, coherence, and 
organization but were not told where the errors were or precisely what the 
errors were. Every change subjects made in each of the essays was evaluated 
for its effectiveness as a change. Results indicated that both groups 
improved their revising skills, and that the experimental group became more 
proficient in discovering and improving flaws. Findings suggest that 
diagnostic and prescriptive comments can be helpful, and that students should 
be able to improve their revising skills after both directed and nondirected 
revising practice. (Contains 18 references and 8 tables of data. Appendixes 
contains the five essays, explanations of the errors, and general 
instructions for revising the essays.) (RS) 
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'The Effect of Diagnostic and Prescriptive Comments on 
Revising Behavior of Community College Students 
Introduction 

In the teaching of writing, revision is considered 
an important part of the writing process (Scardamalia 
and Bereiter, 1986) . Theorists suggest that revision 
allows writers to resee and rethinlc their writing 
(Flower, Hayes, et al, 1986) and through reseeing to 
improve their writing (Killgallon, 1984; Bamberg, 1978; 
Bridwell, 1980). Yet a body of research (e.g. Bridwell, 

1980; Crowhurst, 1983: NAEP, 1986) suggests that students, 
in fact, do not resee and rethinlc their writing while 
revising. Instead, the revising becomes more like editing, 
where students address spelling and other surface errors, 
but do not make major changes or restructure their ideas 
(Fitzgerald, 1987) . 

Writing theorists (Flower & Hayes, 1986; Hayes et 
al, 1987; Scardamalia and Bereiter, 1983) suggest that 
many of these writers' inability to revise grows from 
their difficulty integrating all the complex processes 
necessary to revise. According to Flower and Hayes 
(1986), these processes include being able to identify 
flaws in the text and then having the knowledge to 
correct these flaws. If subjects could be helped to 
find flaws in their writing and then given suggestions 
about how to improve these flaws, they perhaps could 
produce more effective changes in their writing. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to assess whether community 
college students revise their writing more effectively if they 
are supported during the revision learning process 
by comments that point out the writing flaws in their 
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texts and then provide suggestions on how to revise 
these flaws. To assess whether students did, indeed, 
improve their revising with diagnostic and prescriptive 
comments, one group of students were given prepared 
texts with comments that pointed out the flaws and then 
supplied suggestions how to improve these flaws. These 
students' responses were evaluated and compared with 
another group of students who received the same prepared 
texts, but with comments that only stated there were 
flaws in the text and then asked the students to revise 
the text to make it better. 

To compare and evaluate the textual changes made to 
the text by students, we used, with modifications, the 
Faigley-Witte Revision Taxonomy (1981, 1984), which 
Fitzgerald (1987), in her review of research on revision 
states is the one system most cited in the literature. 
Our theoretical model of revising was an integration of 
revising models developed by Flower et al (1986), 
Scardamalia and. Bereiter (1983), and Beach (1984). 

Method 

The subjects for this study were 28 first and 
second-year students enrolled in an Introduction to 
Literature class at a public community college in the 
Northeast. This class did not include direct 
instruction in the teaching of writing, making it a good 
choice for measuring writing skill. 

The texts to be revised were five personal essays 
taken, with modifications, from John Langan's College 
Writing Skills with Readings (1989) . The treatment 
essays were five-hundred word essays with five 
paragraphs, a standard length for community college 
essays. The Pretest and Posttest essays were one four- 
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hundred word essays with four paragraphs and one five- 
hundred word essay with five paragraphs. All the essays 
may be found in Appendix A and are labeled Version A, 

B, C, D, and E. Texts A with six flaws and B with five 
flaws were the Pretest and Posttest essays, while C, D, 
and E, all with nine flaws, were the practice essays 
that students revised in between the Pretest and the 
Posttest. These three practice essays, therefore, were 
the treatment. 

The essays had no spelling, punctuation, or grammar 
problems. Spelling, punctuation problems, and grammar 
are considered editing changes rather than revision 
(Fitzgerald, 1987). 

During the Treatment, the Experimental group had 
numbers on their text that marked each flaw in the text. 

These numbers matched numbers on instructional sheets, 
which named each flaw and gave specific suggestions how 
to improve it. 

The Control's texts did not include the numbers 
that marked the locations of the flaws in the text. 

Instead they received a sheet that stated, "This text 
contains problems in development, coherence, and 
organization, but no problems in spelling, punctuation 
or grammar. Revise the text to make it better." 

Procedure 

The study was conducted during the last five weeks 
of a sixteen-week semester course. We employed a quasi- 
experimental repeated measures, Pretest-Treatment- 
Posttest design with a Control Group. The design was 
quasi-experimental because the subjects used for the 
experiment were not randomly assigned to the Experimental and 
Control Groups. Rather the researchers assigned 14 students 
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from one section to the Experimental Group, while the other 
section's 11 students plus 3 from the first section were 
assigned to the Control . 

To make sure there was no bias from the instruments 
used, it was important that the subjects not all use the 
same texts for the Pretest and the Posttest. We, 
therefore, assigned one half the subjects in the 
Experimental Group and one half in the Control to Version A 
as a Pretest, while the other subjects in both groups 
used Version B as a Pretest. This procedure was 
reversed for the Posttest with the subjects that used 
Version A for the Pretest using Version B for the 
Posttest and those using Version B for the Pretest using 
Version A for the Posttest. 

In order to assess the degree to which the two 
groups were the same in terms of verbal ability, before 
the treatment began each subject using code numbers took 
the Slossen Intelligence Test anonymously. The Control 
Group mean was higher, (M = 115.2; SD 15.38) than the 
Experimental Group mean, (M = 108.87; SD 14.16), but the 
difference between the two groups was not significant 
( t = 1.17, df = 27, P <.05). It is important to note, 
however, that the Control Group's verbal ability was 
about one-half of a standard deviation higher, 
indicating that the Control Group was a stringent 
criterion against which to compare the Experimental 
Group's performance. 

Pretest 

The study began with a Pretest that evaluated the 
initial revising behavior of all the subjects. Both the 
Experimental and Control Groups completed the same task, 
the revision of the prepared writing sample A or B. 
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Neither text included any comments that labeled the 
flaws or that supplied guidance on how to eliminate 
them. Appendix B contains the directions for Pretest 
and Posttest essays, which are the same as the 
directions for all the Control essays, plus a list of 
the flaws in Version A and B. 

Treatment 

After the Pretest, both groups at one week 
intervals revised three texts, each containing nine 
common writing flaws. The Experimental Group's texts 
had a companion sheet that pointed out and labeled the 
flaws and provided guidance for correcting them. The 
Control Group revised the same three texts, but their 
companion sheet included only general directions shown 
in Appendix B. These directions suggested the types of 
flaws in the text, but they did not indicate the 
location of the flaws or guidance how to revise them. 
Along with stating that there were flaws in the text, 
the directions urged the subjects to revise to make the 
text better. Appendix C contains the companion sheet 
for the Experimental Group's Version C, D, and E. 
Posttest 

After the Treatment was completed, both groups 
revised the Pretest. Again the text did not include any 
comments that labeled the flaws or that supplied 
guidance how to eliminate them. It only included the 
general directions that had been included with the 
Pretest and the Treatment essays for the Control group. 
Essay Scoring 

We evaluated every change subjects made in each of 
the five essays for its effectiveness as a change. 
"Effective" was defined using seven dependent variables 
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based on the Faigley-Witte system. These dependent 
variables were: 

Effective Change (EC) : a change that is the same 
as, or is similar to if not the same, as the Faigley- 
Witte term. Meaning Change. This change improves text 
because it adds development or coherence or improves 
organization. This term does not consider style. 

Noneffective Change (NEC) : a term that is similar 
to the Faigley-Witte term Meaning-Preserving Changes, a 
subset of Surface Changes, defined as a revision that 
does not change the meaning of the text; i.e., a change 
that paraphrases the concepts in the text, but does not 
alter them. The other Surface Change subset is Format 
Changes, which include changes that one usually 
identifies as copy-editing operations, for example 
changing punctuation and spelling. This type of change 
was not part of this study because the punctuation, 
grammar, and spelling of the text conformed to generally 
accepted practices and, therefore, the subjects were 
told not to make changes in these categories. 

Flaws Corrected (FC) was the third major dependent 
variable. Even though it is a subset of Effective 
Change, it analyzes changes exactly as they are analyzed 
in Effective Changes. The difference is that this 
variable. Flaws Corrected (FC) , only codes changes in 
the flawed sentences of the text. This coding is very 
important because it considers behavior subjects should 
have learned during the Treatment; i.e., how to improve 
flaws in the text common to freshmen students, not how 
to write better in general. Of course, one would hope 
being able to perceive flaws, consider them, and improve 
them would make a writer a much better one. 
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Major Change (MC) is similar to the Faigley-Witte 
term, Macrostructure Changes; i.e., a change that 
expands the meaning of the text. Faigley-Witte further 
defines this type of change as a change that adds a 
sentence or more to the text. Revisions are scored as 
Major Changes, therefore, if they consist of a sentence 
or more of new text. Consequently, meaning changes of 
less than a sentence are just counted as an Effective 
Change . 

Other Dependent Variables 

To further scrutinize the changes the subjects made 
in their texts, we subdivided Effective Change into 
three more categories: namely. Development Change, 
Coherence Change, and Organization Change. Little 
research has been done on evaluating these specific type 
of writing changes. Researchers have done holistic 
evaluation of Effective Changes. Yet composition 
instructors tend to teach these three types of 
subtopics, as most popular composition textbooks include 
sections on them (e.g. Troyka, 1993; Langan, 1989). 
Therefore, it seemed that it would be useful to include 
these three types of Effective Changes and then evaluate 
them. 

In the few studies that deal with task-related 
problems. Cooper and Odel (1977) documented that the 
writings of freshman English students at a major 
university were poorly organized, lacked sufficient 
supporting detail, and did not effectively make smooth 
transitions between ideas, which is a problem in 
coherence. Others have also shown that students 
appear to have problems organizing and developing main 
ideas and supporting ideas in their compositions. 
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Given the above, the three subsections of Effective 
Change are: 

Development Change (DC) : a change that expands 
information about any detail in the text or replaces or 
enlarges the text with more specific, more interesting, 
or clearer information; 

Coherence Change (CC) : a change that adds 
transitional words or phrases or other additions that 
make the connection between ideas clearer; and. 

Organization Change (PC) : a change that improves 
the organization of the selection. Students may add a 
thesis statement or topic sentence if there were none, 
add or enlarge an introduction or conclusion, move the 
order of the presentation to make ideas more logical or 
appropriate, and delete or move information that was not 
in the appropriate place. 

Categorizing the Variables 

After the experiment was completed, all the essays 
were analyzed sentence by sentence. Each sentence, 
whether it contained a prepared flaw or not, was 
examined to see if any changes were made. If there was 
no change, the sentence was scored No Change, which showed 
that the student did not add, delete, or move any or all 
words in the sentence. 

If a change was made, what the subject had done 
with the change was considered. That is, we looked to 
see if the subject had made an Effective Change or a 
Noneffective Change. If it were a Noneffective Change, 
no other variable was considered. 

If the change was considered an Effective Change, 
it was further evaluated to see if the change related to 
a sentence that contained a prepared flaw. If it did. 
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this change was added to both the Flaws Corrected score 
and Effective Change score. Effective Changes were also 
evaluated to consider what type of change the subject 
was making; namely, a Development Change, a Coherence 
Change, or an Organization Change. Lastly the change was 
considered once more. If it were a one or more sentence 
change, it was scored as a Major Change. 

Results 

Repeat Measure (RM) ANOVAs were used to answer the 
main question of this study, which was: Does guided 
practice help subjects find and improve development, 
coherence, and organization flaws, better than general 
practice helps subjects improve these flaws? 

A very important result of the study was that both 
groups improved significantly after three practice 
sessions for six of the seven variables. Whether the 
group received specific comments or general ones, they 
both were altered by their experiences and scored better 
on the Posttest for all variables but Organization 
Change. That is, both groups significantly improved 
more flaws, added more effective changes, reduced their 
number of noneffective changes, added more changes of a 
sentence or more, and added more development and 
coherence to the Posttest than they did on the Pretest. 

Table 1 presents a summary of Pre to Posttest 3-way 
(Occasion by Treatment Group by Essay Version) RM ANOVAs 
that were done one each of the types of change assessed 
in this study. The results are shown for Occasion only, 
and Table 2 shows the multivariate test 

(F = 4.24, dfl = 7, df2 = 46, p<.001) for the complete 3-way 
design. As can be seen from Tables 1 and 2, there were 
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significant changes on six variables; that is, both groups showed 
a significant change from Pretest to Posttest for six of the 
seven variables. 

INSERT TABLE 1 HERE 
INSERT TABLE 2 HERE 

The Experimental Group changed more than the Control 
Group on only one of the six variables for which 
significant pre to post gains were observed. This variable 
was the one that showed changes for organizational flaws, 

F (3,24) = 7.01, p<.01; see Table 3). The Experimental 
Group was clearly more successful than the Control in 
making Organization Change on the Posttest. However, when 
one used other statistical tests, the data were even more 
encouraging for another of the three variables that related 
to flaws. Coherence Change, as well as for the variable that 
combined the three flaws, i.e. Flaws Corrected. 

INSERT TABLE 3 HERE 

Table 4 presents the Pre and Posttest results for 
Flaws Corrected by Form (A and B) and Treatment Group, 
and Table 5 presents the statistical comparisons of 
means given in Table 4. It should be noted that Flaws 
Corrected is the variable that should show more than any 
other if the Treatment were effective since this 
variable measures how well the subjects could find all 
of the flaws in the essays and correct them. Although 
the RM ANOVA was not significant, when one looked at the 
descriptive statistics and the T-tests, the results were 
more encouraging. 

As can be seen in Table 4, for Flaws Corrected not 
only were the Experimental Group Posttest combined means 
(3.86) better than the Control's (2.93), but the 
Experimental Group's means for Version A and B were also 
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better. For no other variable except Organization 
Change did the Experimental Group have a better score 
than the Control for Version B. Further, the 
Experimental Group's difference between its Pretest mean 
and its Posttest mean was 1.43, while the Control's 
differential was only .36. The difference between these 
two scores (1.07) is the second largest observed for the 
7 variables examined. Only the 1.57 for the difference 
between the Organization Change scores was bigger. Two 
of the three variances in the Experimental Group, 
moreover, were also lower, which means that there was 
much less variation in scores in the Experimental Group 
then the Control Group. Finally, two of the three t- 
tests showed the Experimental Pretest to Posttest change 
to be significant, while none of the Control Pretest to 
Posttest changes were significant. Given that the B 
form was harder than the A form, the counter balanced 
design used works against the Experimental Group and in 
favor of the Control Group relative to showing change. 

As this was the case, the evidence indicates that the 
Experimental Group did correct more flaws that the 
Control Group. 

INSERT TABLE 4 HERE 
INSERT TABLE 5 HERE 

For Coherence Change, one has to look closely at 
the data in Table 6 to see the Experimental Group's 
improvement. For Version B, of the essay, the number of 
possible flaws to be corrected was only 7, rather than 
the 14, which is the number of development and 
organization flaws in Version A and B and the number of 
coherence flaws in Version A. The small changes 
observed in Table 6 were not statistically significant. 
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Still the Experimental Group improved more than the 
Control, and for Version B of the Posttest, the 
Experimental Group responded positively to 6 of the 7 
coherence flaws, whereas the Control corrected only 3 
out of 7 flaws. 

INSERT TABLE 6 HERE 
Treatment Results 

As will be recalled, both the Experimental and 
Control Group revised one essay a week with or without 
suggestions for corrections for 3 successive weeks. 
During this Treatment, the Experimental Group had almost 
perfect scores on each of their practice essays. The 
ANOVAs in Table 7 showed that the differences between 
the Experimental Group's near perfect means and the 
Control's much lower ones were significant. However, 
unless the Experimental Group made no effort to follow 
the directions during Treatment, one would expect that 
group to do significantly better. 

INSERT TABLE 7 HERE 

Some of the research on revision has tried to 
quantify how many changes, both good and bad subjects 
make. It is interesting that subjects made 11.81 
changes in the Experimental Group and 11.52 in the 
Control during the Treatment time. As the subjects in 
the Experimental Group tried to improve nine flaws, they 
added almost three extra changes. However, even though 
the Control had no similar number for which to aim, the 
groups' totals are very close to each other. 

Comparing the total number of possible changes, 
both positive and negative, for each group for each 
version during the Pretest and the Posttest, (see Table 
8 for details) , one can likewise see that the total 
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number of change results were similar. The mean of all 
the Experimental Group changes in the Pretest and 
Posttest for both Versions was 13.42, while the 
comparable figure for the Control was 12.85. However, 
individual students made between 11 and 15 changes in 
the 40-minute period, and this is probably the number 
that one can expect from similar subjects in a class- 
room period. However, we must remember not all these 
changes were positive. 

INSERT TABLE 8 HERE 
Discussion 

The fact that both groups improved their revising 
skills from the Pre to Posttest suggests that giving 
students practice time with or without any instruction 
improves revising skills, at least in the short term. 

The practice seemed to help overcome some of students' 
natural reluctance to revise, a tendency Fitzgerald 
(1987) highlighted in her review of revising research. 
That is, the two groups significantly improved more 
flaws, increased the number of effective changes, 
reduced their noneffective changes, made more 
development and coherence changes, and increased the 
number of major changes. 

However, looking closely at Effective Change, which 
showed all the positive changes subjects made, including 
those that added to an already adequate text as well as 
those that addressed a flaw in the text, one sees 
differences in both group's revising behavior. When one 
considered the whole variable, the Posttest means were 
the same, 6.3, an improvement over the 3.64 Pretest mean 
for the Experimental Group and the 4.5 Pretest mean for 
the Control. 
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But if one divides Effective Change into two parts, 
the Flaws Corrected part and the part not in response to 
flaws, one sees the Experimental Group became more 
proficient in discovering and improving flaws. That is, 
the FC means were better for the Experimental Group, 
while the means for EC that did not relate to 
corrections of flaws were more favorable to the Control 
and showed the Control Group seemed to do better in 
adding changes that were not in response to flaws in the 
text . 

Both groups, therefore, seemed to have learned from 
their different treatments. The Experimental Group 
improved more in finding and correcting flaws, which is 
reflected in their favorable trends for FC. The Control 
improved more in adding additional positive changes to 
the text, which is what their treatment, without any 
specific feedback, encouraged them to do. One can 
attribute this result directly to Treatment since during 
the five-week study, the groups did not have any other 
experience that affected revising, except the Treatment. 

Either type of revising practice also helped the 
groups reduce their negative changes. The number of 
Noneffective Changes went down significantly for both 
groups after the practice sessions. The significance of 
EC and NEC showed that the groups learned to add more 
changes that improve the text as well as to lessen the 
amount of changes that weaken the writing. 

Other results showed the Experimental Group clearly 
benefited from their treatment and learned how to 
improve organization flaws. Their scores went from 
improving 14 of 28 flaws in the Pretest to 23 out of 
28 in the Posttest. This Group learned to expand their 
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introductions and conclusions and add topic sentences 
when needed. Neither Group needed to learn to delete 
sentences that were not related to the main ideas in the 
paragraph. Only one subject in each group in the 
Pretest and Posttest missed improving this flaw. 

However, except for a small increase in the addition of 
topic sentence, the Control did not improve for any 
other examples of this flaw, while the Experimental 
Group did. 

For the development change and coherence change, 
the results did not show much difference between the 
groups. For development change both groups improved in 
a similar way; i.e. both groups improved from Pretest to 
Posttest, but the differences between them was not 
significant. For the other flaw, coherence change, 
again both groups improved from Pretest to Posttest. 
However, for Version B Posttest, the Experimental Group 
improved 6 of the 7 possible flaws, which was a better 
result than the Control 's 4 out of 7. Still since the 
numbers were not large, the result was not statistically 
significant . 

Another variable that was important was Major 
Change. This was the variable that looked at changes on 
the sentence level. The RM ANOVA showed both groups 
improved their revising skills from Pretest to Posttest 
due to the effect of treatment. As subjects began to 
revise more, they concurrently also began to make more 
changes on the sentence level; i.e. their changes were 
not only on the word level; they began to add one or 
more sentences. In the Posttest about one-third of the 
changes were on the sentence level, an encouraging 
finding. 
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The number of sentences added is also interesting. 

The scores for MC had a large amount of variance, both 
for the Pre and Posttest and the Treatment. The Control 
added very few sentence changes in the Pretest. Their 
mean was less than 1, while the Experimental Group added 
1.07 changes. On the Posttest some subjects added many 
sentences, while others added none. Still even though 
the results were not distributed evenly throughout the 
Groups, it was encouraging that on the Posttest both 
Groups made slightly more than a third of their changes 
on the sentence level. The study did not make any 
suggestions about length or type of grammatical 
structure to add. When subjects became involved in 
revising, they seemed to increase the number of sentence 
changes and could make the sentence changes without any 
direct or indirect instructional input. 

The study suggested the number of changes that 
subjects might be able to make in a 50-minute class period. 
Although the Experimental Group were told how many 
changes to make during the Treatment section of the 
experiment and the Control Group were not, each made a 
similar number of changes, 11.81 for the Experimental 
Group and 11.52 for the Control. There was only 
slightly more variation between the Groups during the 
Pretest and Posttest essays, with the Experimental Group 
making 13.42 changes and the Control adding 12.85 
changes per essay. The consistency of the numbers 
suggests that if we ask students to revise an essay 
during a 50-minute class period, the number of revisions 
might cluster between 11 and 15. However, it is 
important to note that the numbers might vary if 
students were revising their own writing. 
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Scoring Essays 

The conceptual system used to score the essay used 
in this study worked well. It provided more information 
than holistic scoring, although holistic scoring may be 
an additional way to score these essays. Categorizing 
changes according to this conceptual system helped to 
show the differences and similarities between each 
group's responses in a detailed and meaningful way. 
However, counting and categorizing changes was time 
consuming . 

Design Implications 

The particular essay used for an experiment may 
have inadvertently affected the results. Length 
certainly played a part, as did the number of flaws. 
Since the instrument used was so important, it seemed 
useful to limit this influence by having half the 
subjects use one essay in the Pretest and other in the 
Posttest, while the other half did just the opposite. 

It also seemed important to design the essays so 
they were as similar as possible. The essays used for 
this study come from a popular book for freshman 
composition (Langan, 1989) . Although they seemed very 
similar, the minor differences in length and number of 
flaws most probably affected the outcomes. 

Another problem about the essays used in the study 
concerns the complexity of the text and the flaws. All 
of the essays used in this study were personal essays. 
Most of the grammatical constructions were simple and 
the ideas were ones with which students would be 
familiar. Yet some subjects felt the need to change the 
most sophisticated construction in the texts. For 
example, a number of subjects changed the introductory 
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participles to verbs. 

Each flaw in the study was limited to one or two 
sentences. Yet, in the Pretest many could not find 
them. One senses that community college students are 
not ready for the more complex writing used in something 
like the 1991 Wallace & Hayes study. 

One type of revision not considered at all in this 
study was style. Probably many changes that subjects 
made, for which we could not find a reason, were made to 
improve the style. Anecdotally most of these changes 
seemed wordy and simplistic. However, since no effort 
was made to code style changes, any observation about 
style will have to wait for a later study. 

Teaching Suggestions 

According to the results of the study, students 
should be able to improve their revising skills after 
both directed and nondirected revising practice. 

However, as the results for Organization Change show, 
diagnostic and prescriptive comments can be and are very 
helpful. The point that one may get satisfactory 
results with general instructions that just tell the 
student to revise and make the writing better, however, 
should not be missed by teachers of writing. 

It is also important to understand that the 
revising took place for a whole class period in a quiet 
classroom, where subjects could do nothing but revise. 

In order for students to improve, the quiet place for 
revising and the 40-minute (or another substantial 
block) of time may be necessary. This study did not 
consider time and place as part of the study, but it may 
be an important factor. Although some students probably 
could find a quiet place outside a classroom and may be 
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willing to devote a block of time to revising, many may 
not want to do so given the "work and school" life-style 
of a great many college and high school students today. 
Therefore, although diagnostic and prescriptive comments 
or general comments may both help students revise 
better, the students may also need a reflective period 
free of distractions, and revising practice may work 
better in a classroom setting than as a homework 
assignment . 

There are also some other caveats one needs to 
make. First one cannot be sure how successful students 
will be when they are asked to revise their own writing, 
which is the ultimate test. Most writers do better 
editing others' work (Bartlett, 1982) . One also has no 
idea how long the improved revising will last. 

Even though the sample was small, one may view the 
improvement of both groups with confidence since 6 of 
the 7 variables showed significant improvement over time 
and the MANOVA confirmed this result. Increasing the 
positive responses and limiting the negative ones also 
seem to be a significant factor in the results. 

This study has shown that one can teach subjects to 
improve their revising with only three practice 
sessions of at least 50 minutes duration. Although 
specific comments that point out the flaws in the text 
and then make suggestions for improving these flaws will 
help subjects revise better, the good news is that any 
substantial amount of practice seems to help. Lastly it 
should be readily apparent from the study that one can 
understand revision more clearly if one analyzes it 
sentence by sentence in terms of a conceptual system of 
some kind. 
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Table 1 : Pre to Post 3-Way RM ANOVA (Occasion by Group 
Version) for All Dependent Variables: 

Occasion Results Only 



Source 




If 




F 


P 


Occasion 


Flaws Corrected 


1 


11.16 


6.87* 


<.02 


Occasion 


Effective Change 


1 


70.88 


11.26** 


<.003 


Occasion 


Noneffective Chg. 


1 


111.46 


12.83** 


<.002 


Occasion 


Development Change 


1 


7.16 


13.91** 


<.001 


Occasion 


Coherence Change 


1 


12.07 


5.95* 


<.03 


Occasion 


Organization Change 


1 


0.001 


0.001 


>.05 


Occasion 


Major Change 


1 


31.50 


9.57** 


<.005 



*<.05 **<.01 



Table 2 : RM MANOVA (Occasion by Group by Version) 

Pre to Posttest for All Dependent Variables: 

Statistic Value F Num DF Den DF P 

Wilks Lambda 0.61 4.24 7 46 <.0001 
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Table 3: Summary of Pre to Posttest 3-Way RM ANOVA 
Occasion by Group by Version Interactions 
For All Dependent Variables: Occasion*Group Results Only 



Source 


Variable 


df 




F 


P 


Oc . xGr . 


Flaws Corrected 


1 


4.02 


2.47 


>.05 


Oc . xGr . 


Effective Change 


1 


2.16 


0.34 


>.05 


Oc . xGr . 


Noneffective Chg. 


1 


0.16 


0.02 


>.05 


Oc.xGr. 


Development Change 


1 


0.16 


0.08 


>.05 


Oc . xGr . 


Coherence Change 


1 


0.64 


0.32 


>.05 


Oc, xGr . 


Organization Change 


1 


8.64 


7 . 01** 


<.01 


Oc . xGr . 


Major Change 


1 


1.78 


0.54 


>.05 




* <.05 




★ ★ 


<.01 





Table 4 : Pre and Posttest Results for 

Essay Version (A and 


Flaws 

B) 


Corrected by 


Pretest Results for Flaws 


Corrected, 


(N = : 


28) 


Experimental 




Control 


n M 


SD 


n 


M 


SD 


Pretest -- Ver.A 7 2.43 


0.98 


7 


2.71 


1.11 


Pretest -- Ver.B 7 2.14 


1.86 


7 


2.43 


0.98 


Pretest — A & B 14 2.28 


1.44 


14 


2.57 


1.02 


Posttest Results for Flaws Corrected, 


(N = 


28) 


Posttest — Ver. A 7 3.57 


1.40 


7 


3.00 


1.15 


Posttest-- Ver. B 7 3.86 


0.69 


7 


2.06 


1.77 


Posttest-- A & B 14 3.71 


1.07 


14 


2.93 


1.44 
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